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MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES. 



Baltimore, February, 1897. 

A FINAL NOTE ON RECENT BRIT- 
ICISMS. 

In Mod. Lang. Notes (December, 1894, and 
December, 1895), I have drawn attention to the 
neologisms which abound in the recent writ- 
ings of British authors, and I have given ex- 
amples of this freakishness in the British use 
of the English language. I add now a baker's 
dozen more of the many which have passed 
under my eyes since the last list was here 
published - 

Cook-General : In the London Guardian 
of April 22, 1896, is the following advertise- 
ment : — 

Wanted, Cook -General, for doctor's house 
at Retford ; about 23 ; good character ; Church- 
woman. 2 in family , 1 servants. Address 
Mrs. Cholmeley, 95, Comeragh-road, West 
Kensington. 

The compound word ' Cook-General ' ap- 
pears also in other advertisements in the same 
issue. Apparently general is short for gen- 
eral servant. 

Co-opt, =to choose conjointly. I find this 
strange vocable in an article from the London 
Daily News quoted by Mr. Henry Norman in 
Cosmopolis for September, 1896 (p. 695): — 

"Failing agreement, the matter to be re- 
ferred to a Tribunal of Three (one British, one 
Venezuelan, and one co-opted) to fix the line." 

LiNV,=sharp of outline. "Thechurches, the 
abbey, and other buildings on this clear bright 
morning having the liny distinctness of archi- 
tectural drawings." — Mr. Thomas Hardy's 
Woodlanders, chapter v. 

Liveable-in. This strange compound is 
not recent, although I have not happened upon 
it in print until the publication of the Letters 
of Matthew Arnold, 1848-1888, collected and 
arranged by George W. E. Russell. In a let- 
ter to his mother written in 1863 and describing 
the entry into London of the future Princess 
of Wales, Arnold writes : — 

"London was not liveable-in from the crowds 
in the streets all day and all night " (i, 216). 

Mechanize. This verb will be found duly 
recorded in the dictionaries, but Mr. Thomas 



Hardy in the Mayor of Casterbridge gives it 
a novel extension of meaning: 

"Rural mechanics too idle to mechanize, 
rural servants too rebellious to serve, drifted 
or were forced into Mixen Lane," Mayor of 
Casterbridge, chapter xxxvi. 

Negotiate. In British sporting circles this 
verb has received an extraordinary extension 
of meaning, and we read of a race-horse 
negotiating a stiff fence, etc. This new use of 
the verb seems to be spreading from sport to 
science, and in the London Daily Chronicle 
of August 6, 1896, in an editorial paragraph on 
Sir Wm. Martin Conway's exploring expedi- 
tion in Spitzbergen, we are told that, 

"Sir Martin has named the perilous pass 
which he successfully negotiated after one of 
the most beautiful of the late Mortimer Col- 
lins's lyrics, The Ivory Gate." 

Proprietari AT.an antithesis to 'proletariat'. 
I find this word for the first time in the address 
of the Fabian society presented to the Inter- 
national Socialist Congress in London, in Au- 
gust, 1896 — quoted in Mr. G. Bernard Shaw's 
article in Cosmopolis, Sept., 1896, p. 669. 

Schools. The vocabulary of the British 
universities is various and flexible, and very 
difficult for a foreigner to understand even 
when English is his native tongue. In the 
London Bookman for June, 1896, mention is 
made of a young British author who as an 
undergraduate, 

" was secretary to the Union at Oxford, and 
something of an athlete, playing football and 
cricket, and only prevented by schools from 
rowing, for his college." 

The only schools an American knows which 
could interfere with a boatrace, are schools of 
whales. But these are not likely to be found 
in the tiny Thames. ' 'Schools' ' in this sentence 
probably means "studies" or "preparation 
for examinations " 

See over, for look over. In Punch or 
the London Charivari for Feb. 22, 1896 (p. 94), 
is a drawing by Mr. Bernard Partridge, the 
legend on which reads as follows : — 

Distinguished Art Connoisseur and Col- 
lector (who has obtained permission to see 
over The Moat, Fenshire), stopping before a 
portrait, etc. 
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Stereo-plates. This ugly condensation of 
stereotype plates is to be found in the London 
Author for June, 1896 (p. 18). 

" In the case of .s/Ww-plates, electro. plates, 
or shellswith. rights being sold, the net profits 
of their sales, after deducting the invoiced 
cost of their production, shall be received, 
divided, and paid over in the same way." 

To take in,=' to subscribe for ', or simply 
' to take.' Where an, American would say : " 1 
take Modern Language. Notes," an English- 
man says : " I take in the Times." Compare, 

"They took in the. Edinburgh .Review, and, 
when it came to birth, the Quarterly, not the. 
modern compilations of scissors, paste, inter-' 
views and photographs." — Andrew Lang, in 
Cosmopolism, p. 74. 

Unwellness. In the ' Letters of, Matthew 
Arnold, 1848-1888', edited by Mr. George W: 
E. Russell, will be found one in which the 
illnesses of the younger members of the poet's 
family are mentioned (i, 290), and this letter 
contains one'sentence beginning, "And as the 
unwellness 6f "Dicky and Nelly had a - rash 
along with it," etc: 

Viewy. The London Bookman is a literary 
monthly almost as ill-written as the London 
Athenceum, a literary weekly. There is rare- 
ly an issue of either journal in' which the col- 
lector of solecisms cannot find his prey. In 
the Bookman — which is not to be confounded 
with the American periodical of the same 
name— and in the number for January, 1896, is 
an article on a forgotten writer named Rands, 
in which we read that " Matthew Browne was 
a lowlier philosopher and a less severe, more 
viewy, more lightsome," etc. 

In the introduction to bis Bracebridge Hall, 
published in 1822, Washington Irving modestly 
suggested that perhaps the success of the 
Sketch Book had been due partly to a cause 
not flattering to the vanity of authorship : 

"It has been a matter of marvel," he declares, 
" to my European readers, that a man from 
the wilds of America should express himself 
in tolerable English. I was looked upon as 
something new and strange in literature; a 
kind of demi-savage, with a feather in his 
hand, .instead of on his head." 

And the same idea will be found expressed 
also in his correspondence (Life and Letters 
ii, 22). In the three-quarters of a' century 



which have passed since Irving wrote, the 
sharp, edge of wonder has worn off jn Europe 
and an American author is no longer looked 
upon as something outlandish. It is even.be- 
ginnlng to dawn upon Europeans that the sov- 
ereign of Great Britain and Ireland has, in fact, 
as little real authority over the Queen's Eng- 
lish (as it has been called), as she has over the 
King's Evil (as it was entitled in the .past). 

To Americans it is now a matter of marvel 
(to use. Irving's phrase),, that the language 
which is the common property of all who use 
it on either side of the Atlantic, should be so 
often ill-used now .in the Island where it 
was developed. In London journals of large 
circulation, it would, be easy to discover harsh 
and hideous neologisms, , and, violent depar- 
tures from the English which is sanctioned by 
the best usage. A few of these linguistic va- 
garies I have chosen to collect for Mod! Lang. 
Notes, calling them Jjy, the convenient term of 
Briticisms, just •as British critics had massed 
together all similar vagaries discoverable on 
the Western shore of the Atlantic as Amer- 
icanisms.- That these words thus used were 
lacking in scientific precision was obvious 
enough and I was confident that the British 
gander would not like-the sauce it had thought 
good enough for the American' gander, 
• I find his protest courteously voiced by Mr. 
Andrew Lang in the Illustrated London News 
of June 1, 1895, and again in Longman's 
Magazine of April, 1896. Jn.thje first of these 
articles Mr. Lang declares that, 

"a word or phrase does not become a com- 
mon Briticism because one good writer lets it 
fall from his pen, nor- because it appears in 
the prose of a writer of advertisements." 

I am quite of Mr. Lang's opinion; but I fear 
that the application of a similar principle to 
Americanisms would have 1 emptied Mr. Far- 
mer's portly tome, for example. And in the 
second of these articles Mr! Lang sets forth 
the principle quite as clearly as I could wish 
and makes froni.it the logical deduction : — 

" In another world, I hope, but never in this, 
I fear, Mr. Matthews will understand that to 
pick a few neologisms, or Vulgarisms of no 
general currency, out of such sources as. he 
searches in is not to prove that the peccant 
terms are in general national use. Nothing 
short df being in general national use makes a 
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phrase a Briticism, or an Americanism. This 
is a glaringly conspicuous fact. As Mr. Mat- 
thews knows, there is plenty of bad Greek in 
Attic inscriptions, Yet the sinful phrases are 
not Atticisms. But he won't see it ! " 

If the collecting of these British neologisms, 
some of which are not fairly to be called Briti- 
cisms, shall lead Mr. Lang and other writers 
on Modern English (Americans as well as 
British) to see that the term Americanism has 
also been recklessly stretched, then the col- 
lecting of them will have been not only amus- 
ing to me, but useful to others. It is not only 
in Great Britain but also in the United States, 
that there exist critics of our speech who do 
not yet understand that our share in the Eng- 
lish language is quite as large as the share of 
our khracross the sea. 

Brander Matthews. 
Columbia University. 



GOETHE'S HOMUNCULUS. 

Goethe's Homunculus has been the subject 
of much thought and speculation. His signifi- 
cance and purpose in the drama have been 
viewed differently by almost every critic. One 
of the most recent, and at the same time most 
surprising, interpretations has been offered by 
the well-known Goethe scholar Veit Valentin 
of Frankfort, in the G oethr-Jahrbuch of 1895. 
It is the purpose of these lines to examine and 
to refute Valentin's arguments and to indicate 
another way for the solution of the problem. 

Valentin's article is entitled Homunculus 
und Helena, eine cesthetische Untersuchung, 
and attempts to prove that the main purpose 
of Homunculus is to furnish the elements of 
life and matter which Helena and her women 
need in order to appear as actual beings in the 
following act, or, in other words, that Homun- 
culus reappears again in Helena and her wo- 
men. 

Singular as it must appear, this view has 
met with a good deal of favor among Goethe 
scholars in Germany, and Heinemann, in the 
second volume of his Goethe, virtually ac- 
cedes to it, by calling it the most reasona- 
ble among the many explanations offered. 
Valentin calls his treatise an "aesthetic " in- 
vestigation, and thereby intimates that he does 
not pay attention to the historical develop- 



ment, if I may use this term, of Homunculus 
and Helena in Goethe's mind. His method is 
analytical, and special pains are taken to prove 
from the way in which Helena and her women 
dissolve that they must consist of shade, life 
and matter. Space does not permit me to 
examine every detail. I, therefore, confine 
myself to the discussion of those points on 
which his argument hinges. 

1. The second and third acts of the Second 
Part of Faust form such a close, separate unity 
within the whole of the drama, that a person- 
age of Homunculus' importance must needs 
appear in both acts. 1 

2. Homunculus has no serious purpose in 
the drama unless it be that he furnish the pos- 
sibility for the appearance of the actual Helena 
and her women in the third act. 2 

3. Helena and her women consist of three 
parts : the shade which gives them form and 
personality ; life which animates them ; and 
matter which makes them actual beings. 3 

4. The reader will not believe in the ap- 
pearance of the actual Helena and her women 
unless the poet show him how they obtain life 
and matter. 4 

5. Homunculus is not obliged to begin cor- 
poreal existence at the lowest stage of organic 
creation and proceed through the whole line 
of living beings, but he may commence any- 
where in the scale. 5 

6. It is an easy task for the reader's im- 
agination to comprehend that it is the pur- 
pose of Homunculus to furnish life and matter 
for Helena and her women, and Goethe had no 
chance to make this more plain than he has 
done. 6 

All these points are so closeiy bound up 
with Valentin's argument that if either 1. or 6. 
be disproved, his interpretation becomes very 
unlikely, and, if 2. 3. 4. or 5. be shown to be 
erroneous, it is untenable. I think it possible 
to refute every one of these points, and I will 
begin with the last. It is claimed that it is an 
easy task for the reader's imagination to sup- 
pose that Homunculus reappears in Helena. 
A serious objection to this is that there is no 

1 Gotthe Jahrbuch, vol. xvi, pp. 130 f. 

2 Ibid., p. 132. 3 Ibid., pp. 132 ff., p. 135, etc. 
4 Ibid., pp. 138 f. 5 Ibid., p. 141. 

6 Ibid., p. 143; also pp. 142 and 144. 
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